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TSACHER TRAINING STRATEGIES 
RICHARD 0. PETERS, ED. D. 



■ TODAY, the training of American teacjiprs c^arn be grouped 
into two separate - but Integrated strategies of Intellectual 
and skills development enrichment; namely, college /university 
courses and in-service workshops. \ ^ ^ 



COLLEGE/UNIVER'SITY ^URSES . 

In -reQent years , colleges and universiti^es have developed 

teacher training programs^ and' graduate courses whicji ai^e^ore- - 
■ • ■* • .* 

relevant, to the needs of neophytes and veterans of the pro- 

fesslon. With the adve^it o.f in-service training/enrichment ' 

programs anji state accredited ^commercial workstiop programs, 

institutions of^ higher learniigg have been, of necessity^, 

made aware of the riee4 for them* to directly involve their ' 

faculties- with practicing teachers^ and* to expos^ themselves. * 

. ■ ■ * 

to the day-to-day happenings of the classroom. 

In New Hampshire,, the State Education Department, Concord, 
has introdu^bexl a program of in-service staff 'development whicTi 
becomes effective in September 1975. To sun^arize the pro- 
posal, scjiool supervisory' unions will be jie legated the respon- 
sibility, ^of iteacher recertificatlon : E&ch system must crea>1^e 
a five year staff development plan - which must be approved ^ 
by'^he state. Each staff 'development committee can incorporate 

several enrichment strategies into its five year. plan. This 

i. <>, * . 

local syste-m license to recertify^ professional educator's puts/ 
colleges and universities into direct competition with workshop 

programs and commercial organizations for the attention and 

■ ■ * ■ ' i 

financial support; of teachers*. . V 



IN->SERVICEHjifORKSHOPS > v . 

— ' . . • . ^ * 

"Wl-thln the past decade, the quality and orientation c/f 

teacher In-servl'ce education workshops has changed ''for the 

better.. Until the mld-1960!.s;^ workshpp agendas and predenta- 

'tlbris were ' generally prepared by administrators - without 

concern for the Interests -and needs of teachers. The result - 

a well developed, workshop program on paper but Ineffectual 

arid lacking participant enthusiasm. * 

With' the advent of -Tltle ril projects, a greater attention 
was paid to the development^ of In-servlce workshop programs- 
Vhlch not only exposed teachers to innovations but captured 
the urjency of their day-to-day classroom' needs, o ^ / 

The putrpose of any In-servlce workshop program is three- 
fold: ^ ^ • * »^ . . ■ 

1/ th'e educational enrichment of teachers , ' supervisors , 
curriculum specialists , and adnilnlstrators , 

2. recertlflcatlon credit..-. v - 

3. Aiirect^ teacher ^Involvement ^In the decision-making. 

process of the*school system. 

The 'success c5f any workshop program Is de^'^dent upon ^ ^ 
the 'degree to which It idlrectly' Involves the classroom teacher 
and meets his Immedlat^ - as well as long range needs and 
interests . • ^ 



'The advantages of in-service enrichment programs are 
several. • , ' y I 



^ Richard Peters, "in-Service Woj^kshop^," THE' COMMON, New Englaid 
Program in Teacher Education, volume 1 number v5, June 1973, PS- 



■ ; ■■ ■ . ■ • " -. ■ . A: ' • ' 

1. /" Locally develoEJed In-service programs usually .involve 
c'5.assroom teachers in goals/objectives development ^ and 
program planning. Thus, these programs* are attuned to* 
the real needs anql concerns of classroom teachers. 

2. "^ocal schooi syst^ems can assess the needs of their staffs 
moi^^e readily thanx can institutions of higher learning 

-. which are physlcaJX^y removed from the Q^lassroom setting. 
Thus, -in-service pi^^rams oan'be developed which meet 

immediate needs . \ , 

■ ■ ' \* *^ 

3. Commercial workshops must 'be attuned to the needs of 
" systems - If they are* to successfully compete for 

financial support; Thus, these firms can enlist the 
talentfe of well-known speciaH^ists and experts In 
^ attempts to help educators \^mprove their instruction. 

■ '« 

k. The philosophical basis of in-service workshops has 

a dual character; immediacy and relevancy. Thus, pro- 
grams are developed which meet specific needs and ^9 an 
be conducted at a point-in-time when most; advantageous 
* to the learning process of. teachers and student^gr. 

- < ' ^ . ; 

The ke*y to the success of teacher *tijsiJ.n'ing progar^ms is"" 

prqximity: that is, the .degree (in spacial relationship and 

hours) of direct trainee contact with the real .world of the 



classroom. .Aspiring teacher trainees canno.t- be isolated 

♦ * * . - . 

from.^fechobl classrooms until the^ sfudent te^hing ^ ordeal o^ 

the junior or senior yvear . College "students should be exposed 

to''' aspects of classroom teaching very early in career preparation 

specifically during the freshman and sophomore years. ■ ' ^ ^ 

In the early 1960's, the Florida State University, 

Tallahassee, experimented with using the PSU laboratory 

school as a pr^-student teacher assignment training center. 

During the junior year, students in 'social studies education 

were assigned to -lab school classes for *bit* teaching 

experienqes. Following the concept of micro-teaching developed 

by Dwight Alien at Stanford University, the usual 'bit* • 

teaching tour-of-duty averaged about* ten weeks and these 

. ■ — . ■ - . ^; ' ' ' . ' 



classroom experiences were related, to ' campus oriente'd^ pre- 
student teachir/g seminars. -During the ten Veeics;of residence / 
at the lab school, each .student was Exposed to and expe'rienced 

nearly every aspec1:\ of dally teaching chores. Thus, each 

^ • . * ■ \ - • 

student was able to develop an awareness of the totality of 

the teacl^ng process prior to being, as signe^d to a school for 

senior year pr^tctibe teaching^ This exp'osure .prepares tiie iA - 

individual for the final pre-teacl^ing test; student teaching. 



■ ^ 
> 
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THE 'SCHOOL DAY' CONCEPT 
RICHARD 0. 'PETERS, ED.D. 

Traditionally 3 the school day has lc3een viewed by school V 
boards, school administrators teachers > students, and parents - 
as well as the general community - as five to seven, hours , of 
direct teacher-pupil co'ntact time; contact time primarily : 

^res^tricted to the alassrooin. Although , ' with the gain in popularity 

-,• ■ " ' •■4-" 

and Increased use' of field trips, gtudent walk-throughs,' and 

nature 'hikes , direct teacher-pupil contact time haa been I 

extended out.ward from the Classroom to include the outHof-doors 

' • • v , • ^. 

and community resource sites.. ' ' ' . • 

With the advent-, of experimental education projects (e.g., . 

Titl^ Hi and .National Institute/of Education), an emphasis 

^has been placed on teacher involvement in curriculum develop- 

* 

« * • 

ment and team teaching/planning. Thus, with the *call* for. 

direct teacher* involvement in the creation and^ implementation ^ 

of instructional programs, tYie 'school day' concept has .taken ^ 

• . • ' ' ' ' ^ ^ J * 

on a new meaning. v 

No longer c&n the 'schoo^ day' be perceived and defined 
as classroom-related teacher-pupil contact time. Thfe increased 
services expecfed from teachers (regarding^ lesson planning 
and program development) requires that teachers be freed during 
the school day hours to me^ , discuss, and plan activities.* 

There are several ways by which certified tea.qhers cai;i be • 

released from teaching activities to become involved/in program 

development andvin-service train4ng. . ' ^0 

1. The hiring of certified teacher aids^ (dej^ree graduates) 
. ' or the creation of a pool of certified ' short du.ty ' ^ 

substitute teactjers. ^ ^ 
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. 2. Modular scheduling. " \_ ' . 

^ ' . 0 ' i ■ ■ \. ^ • . « 

3. Early student dismissal In the • afternoon. 

- ■ ' : ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ -■- • • ■ ■ ■ . 

4» Planning ^nd In-service meetings scheduled prior to 
• the start, of school In the morning. . ' 

*• • ■ / '■■ >• ■ , ^ 

One thing is certain. Teacher's meetings ..and in-service 

■ ' • ■ . ^ * ' "\. * ' ^ ' . ' ^ 

programs cannot v be scheduled for after-school hours late in 

. ' ' / . . . \? 0- 

the ► afternqron* — and hope to be highly, successful and rewarding 
/- . . " , 

experiences for those* involved. Teaching is a psycMologically 
^ draining^ ^'if not physically exhaust ing. Job: A teacher who • . 

spends a full day In. the classroom cannot be expeeted to be • 

■ J. 

energetic and enthusiastic about after-school activities that 
\ re^quire. their attention an^d alertness until five or six. in*. - 
the afternoon. . * ' 

Teacher training programs must be so geared and^^rlented 
S;0 W to prepare teachers who perceive the newly emerging 
"^concept of the school day. No. lorlger jean tesichers^^ be^tr^ained 
- aM prepared for. the teacher-pupil contact stereotype, of the 
past." Thus^ the burden of Tesponslbility is upon colleges- 
and universities to develop an awatenessj of . the nature and / 
roles of teaching - in the 1970*s. : ^ ' ' ' 
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THE utilization' OF ENVIRONMENTAL RESOURCE FACII^ITIES : 
. " . IN AFFEGTXm AND COGNITIVE LEARNING PROCESSES •"• 

• Vv**^ ■ ■ . . ~ ~ , 

^ RICHARD, 0^ PETERS', ED.D. 

y ■ " . ^ ■ - ■*• ^ " ■ ■ «» ■ ^ 

With the current emphasis on environmental and -vocational 



(on-the-job training) education, there is a need tbVLook anew 

at the world outside the confines* of the school; specifically, 
' " ' ^ . • ' ■ - , ^ " ' i 

the^ "natural and so'cl'al" environmental phenomena^ f(j)un(J within 

, . ■ » • , . • . . - ^ 

' any given geographical area. , 

% . r ■•■ ^ - ■ ' • 

Thase new to ''the teaching profession, as well a:s veterans 

. . r • ■ 1 

of the ci^ssroom', should develop ^both an awareness ojf an<^»' 
sensitivity fo^ those natural and social (man'-made) element^ 

• . ♦ / . . b ' . . ^ r 

of a' given life-space region wh!^3h can be used as afifect-l^ve,. 
cognitive, and/or psychomotor oriented^ learning anS"^ enrich- 
ment sites . * ' , 

Ideally, an environmental education program brings , 
att^ri^io^^ t Q thie. totality of vMA^|s .45.1-3-2?; l^f ^ This t qtallty . 
.Includes tTriose envlronnjental^ phenomena which effect and In- 
fluenc^e the' atta^tudes, habits , ^cognl1;;^ve learning, ' and values 
of each and ever^y student. ' " . ' - ^ 



Vocational Seducation prpgrams>whlch emphasize on-the- 
job training canj capitalize upon a rich resource of available 
community facilities. For those schools that cannot duplicate*^ 
the. facilities and human resources of social enterprlses.^e.g. ^ 
manufacturing .plants, retail stores, hospitals, banks, libraries, 

an awareness of existing facilities Is the fy.rst "step -to be 

• • — ^ . •* . .... 

• ' .. . . 

taken In locating students at these worksites. ^ ~ , 

- ^ » ■ 

-L Richard Peters, "Urban Environmental Education," THE JQURNAL OP 
GEOGRAPHY, volr^e Aumber 4, April 1971,"-PP- 1,96-198. 

2* Taxonomical domains' are' explained in Bloom and Kra'thwohl ' s - . 

^ TAXONpMY OF -EDUCATIONAL "OBJECTIVES HANDBOOK I : COGNITIVE 
DOMAIN and HANDBOOK II:- APiSSlCTIVE DOMAIN, David McKay Company- 
New York, 1955 and; 1964. ' « . ^^ 



Natural and. social environmental phenomena can be, - . , 
rfelated to e^ch and every, academic and' enrichment aspecjb . 
"of the Instructional currlculu-. J^^or example , -natural 
phenomena (^^S- 5 forests, lakes , mountains 5. and ,rl vers) 
lend themselves to blologltalls^-orlented science studies , . 

v v\- <. \ ■ . '.. : ' \ : - : 

social studifes-orlented geography map -"wtirk^ and matheipatlcs- 

oriented surveying. Social phenomena ^eng., bulldingSj ^ 

* ■ • • * ■. ^ • . . » ■ 

. -Qommejpclai, enterprises / librarip-s and museums 3*' recreational ' 

■facilities, and service agencies); can be utilized in ' 

• ■ • . . • • ' / • 

■ ^ . ^ . • , . . ... , ■ / 

Stasthetlcall^/qjrchlt0ctui*:ally-orlented >art and, music classes 

■;sociaL sti|(aies--^riented anthropology an^ sociology classesj^ 

economics ^Classes 5 langiJ^ge arts, metheiriatlcs , etc. 
• . I - . ' " ' . ■. . : ^ ^ , 

There, are several ways T^e which teacher training - 



' instiljutibns and , In-service programs-- can ^exptise ^ducators'to 

environmental phenomeija and broaden their awareness of . . 

.existing facilities: , r 

, , ■ ... V. V. . , - . 

1. Field *trlp tours. t(§ local natural arid s'oclal 
enyironmen'^al settings - and resource facilities. ^ 

* ~ * " « - • 

2. ^Vicarious ^exposure tp life-space phenontena via ^ , 
\ ' Tllifis 3 slides 3. arjd/br- videos tapes . * ' * * ' 

3. . Daytrlp and ove±»ialght tralnlr^ sessions .held 
■ . ' ' at natural sites. ^ ^ ■ ^ ' 

4. Map-Oriented environmental studies. * 

■ . ■ ' ■ . \ ■ ' * ' 

5-. EnvVironmlental phenom6ria^orlente.d resource people 

vlsjj.t classrooms and teacher traihlr^g classes v 
'to discuss site chai'acterlstlcs * and to 'elaborate 
upon existing levels-of-cDgnitton., . ^ " 
' ■ . ^^1^ , , " > - 

* Once the natural and social phenomena of a' given ar'ea " 

have been Id'^ntlfS^^there ls:a need to chara.cterize and 

desoribe the instructional value of individual sites'. Thi?;^ 



cataloging of ■ sit^^, phenomena can be compiled Into' a resource 

4- ^ ^ \ ' ■ . ■ 

dpcument and distributed to classroom teachers • ^. 

V ■ . In>1968, the ESEA Title III -Operation EPIC project; 
Experimental Program In Curriculu, Portland, Maine, developed 
a success-oriented instructional program for students, in 
grades 7-9. Student awareness of and exposure to community 
environmental phenomena was an.-4=mportant aspect of the 
program^ s philos^oplay of . learyiing of students . • During th^ 
1968ri969 academic year-, 108 epmmunity jpei^ource - sites were 
identified and visited in the ' Grea1?er Portland aj'ea. .Each , 
site identified and toured was cataloged f or teaoher iy 
Prior to a student toui^, the site was visited by EPIC 
p6rsorinel. and descriptive ^data. collected. In ti^rn, a ^te 
des-cription was developed and >the instructional value of 
;the'' faQillty %as related to each academic area of the cur-' 
' ricultun. . ' : ' A. : 

Field tlt'lps expose [fetudents to real-life situations^ 
and to the day-to-day experiences of community members /'^'■^The - 



Wide, variety of natural and social phenomena exiStant outside 
the school can' be skillfully utilized to -'expand ^.nd elnirich 
the learning resources 3 physical plant facilities, and an- 
structionaJ>5}rograms of a given school. . 

In order to maximize the instructional^^^value of a 
given lite, 'the"^^teaSi^§r.,must be made aware of both its « , 
exlstanjce and character. This awareness can only come 
about vas a result of a conscious, well-organized, and planned 



program^df exposure and experience. 
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: . THi- STRUCTURE OP^LLULAR LEARNING^ . 

-~' ^ ^ ~~ 

7 RICHARD 0. PETERS, ED.D. 



'in the final analysis, all formalized instructional ' 
y ^ * y > . 

systems and pedagogical strategies can be reduced to a 

' ■ / • . 

' coimaon denominator - personal interactions; * , 

. • There are several aesthetic and' personality qualities 
which directly^ affect and enhance the learning process s; student 
arid teache:E^ philosophies of education, the ..socio-economic 
backgrounds of students and teachers, the prof essional' prepara^ 
tion of teachers , student preparation in various academic areas, 

■ ' " ■ f ( *" 

student and teacjier abilities and skills, and the^ classroom 
atmosphere-as well as oT'ganl'zatioa. . ^ 

The learning process consists of two interrelated 
phenomena? what I refer to as primary and secondary cells. 
These Identifiable cells interact constantly to form honey- 
combed complexes . While primary cells are directly related 
to the cbmpentencies of 'instruct io|i and learning,, other cells 
p&rforrft secondary functions that enhance ^and reinforce affective 
cognitive,' and motor sMi^ls development. ' 

' primary LEARNING CELl^S . • ' 

' ^ 

The environme^nt of the Primary Learning Cell (PIC) 
consists of the dayTto-day interactions of students and 
teaches as well as students and students within the 



confi*nes' of the self-contained or open classroom. 




Primary Learning Cell Interaction Model. 
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^ Primary learning cell InteractionCs)* qan occur in a 
multiplicity of instructionai^settin^s j the educational 
generalise or specialis*^ in a self-con'J^ained classroom, a^ " 
battery of intra- or irv&er-disclplinary specialists in a j 
team^ teaching situation, or academic an^aesthetig-orierited 
enrichment teachers in: large grot^i^ small /group/ or indivi- 
Sualized instruction structures. ' 




SELE - CONTAINED INSTRUCTIONAL CELLS * 





INTEGRATED- INTERDpCIPLINARY TEAM INSTRUCTIONAL CELL . 




INTEGRATED SELF-CONTAINED INTERDISCIPLINARY INSTRUCTIONAL CELLS 

Sensitivity, the keystone in the hie^^archy ofjmter- 
personal relationships, determines the degree of success of'. , 
Primary Learrftng Cell activities. -Students and i^eachej^B alike 
must cultivate a sense of empatlgiy for\he 'humaness' of the 
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other SELF. Mutual sensitivity can resu'lt only if-and-when 
students and teachers discover and'leara together; when they- 
share commpn goals j in.qulre cooperatively, and respec-B the 
dignity and vjovth of one anotlier. - i. ' \ 



SECONDARY LEARNING CELL'S 



1 



Thiefe are several de'Vices and qua^tles vjhlch can 
diregtly and Ir^lrect'lyo ,d«Wect and" influence -the learning 
process. Among these phenomena are Instructional hardware 
and softv/are^ financial resountfgs, educational philosophies^ 
community and iTiterest group support 5, and physical pl^nt 
facilities. /• 

* • . • - 

1. Instructional 'Media Cells . A variety of audio- 
visual 'media hardware and softvrare^devices can be utilized 
to affect and 'enrich the learning process which takps pla^||^^ 
in the- Primary Learning Cell(s). 




Slides 



Computers 



Globes 



-INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA CELLS MODEL 



Media hardware and softviare' devices si^ve the --function 
of tVailability. The prime value of Instructional Media Cell 
devices lies in their .accessibility for utilization by student 



.and teachers when^most advantageous to the proces^ee of 

•*« . 

inquiry and skills dev<5lopment » 

> 

Careful consideration must be ^ given ^to 'the(-uniQue 
Characteristics of each IMC device wheh attempyting t,o* 
identify and utili-se nfedi a hardware and softvmrd^ Film, 
for example, can ha^fe-a marRed effect ^ori learning while, 

at the same time,, other -devices and techhiciue^/ af f ect ^no, . 

. ^ ■ \ ' ■ ^ ' ' \ ' 

measurable change in student behavior^ or cognitive enrich- 

* ment • 



Research studies indicate that'' fj.lms^ bi^iilg learners 
^ into direct contact vjith objecti^^^ of real life and produce, 
impressions of direct experiences. ^ Knbwltori'**and/Tilton 
found that films have %, marked* effect on student, retention 
bf knowledge of factual materials The inclusion of cglor and 



- natural sounds provide a close approach' to subjective reality 
in a vicarious ' situation. Studies' conducteci in 1933 indicated 
that the use^jQ^-^r^ms, as an^lntregal part of classroom instruc- 
tiDri procedures, affect mc^re' permanent learning of factual infor- 
mation an^ moi?e-permanent mental reactions df a thought variety 
than do methods of instruction in v;hich .nonvisual material is 
predominant liy used^ or in which ther^^ is' unorganized use of other 
visual aids. ^ ' " . \ 

^ The concept pof individualized instruction ^and its applicatio!r 



to the l(5arnxng process requires that 'Students be prepared to 

. ^ ■ . ' • ■. 

critically ' evaluate and -utiligp instructional hardv;are and software 



1 Reference ma^de to THE UTILIZATION OP 'FIELD TRIPS AND SOUND FILM 
SIMULATIONS tO AFFECT STUDENT COGNITION AND CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT, 
Richard Peters, University af Rochester, Rochester, New York, 1971 

^ Unpublished/doctoral thesis. ^ . 

: vi7 ■ 



' ■ • -5- ■ 

devipes on an l^i^pend^nt study ^asis. The Individual student 
must be properly prepared sp as to, apply and utilize Instruc- 
. tional-^media dlscriJUinately: that Is, x-jhen most advantageous . 
for maximum Individual growth dnd development. In oMer to 
. properly prepare studentj. It Is necessary tha^Nteachers them- 
ieelves-be prep|»ed in^MARY and SECONDARY cell skills. ' j 
2. areanlzafelonal Cells . These, structura^l secondary 
•Q^luiar componerits encourage and enhance the stated and: ^ 
^Wlied/bfejectives. of the learning process. Secondary 
^Oi^ganlzatlonal Ceil phenomena singularly and. collectively 
' -effect the ^peratlonallzatlon of the Primary Leaning Cell(s>^, 
and the^^ utilization- of Secondary Instructional Media Cell 
devices.;.^ > - 

^ Interest/P^essu^e 
Groups 



St ate /Fed 
Support 



Fed: Policies 




Physical Plant 




Dept , 
Chali^man 



Building 
Adralnl s t r at J-.otl 



Teacher Groups/ 
Unions- 



ORGANIZATIONAL CELLS MODEL 




Working collectively, teachers, administrators , and 



servlce^peclallsts can affect primary and seco^ndary learning ^ 
ce]^ functions and structure.' Elementary and secondary grade 
teachers and service specialists interact -dlrectJly with 
studer^ts w^lle administrators, school boards, and community 
grqups slipUrt and reinforce the basic tenants of the learning 



process:^!) tKe socialization o^ the individual, 2) indivl- 
dual intellectual and physical development, 3) maintenance . 
of the folkxfays and mqres of the community, and 4) the cultural 
/enrichm,ent of the individual. 

in order to develop a meaningful learning prr^cess^ it' 
' becomes^^rle^responsibility of classroom teachers, curriculum 
specialists, media consultants, and administrators to ^criti-. 
call:^^valuate and select primary and secondary Instructional * ^ 
cell components "whiQh best serve the st^ated and implied objec/^ 
*tives of the .educational system, in general, the co|irse-of- 
study, in partitfttlar. In one instance, a combination of. self- 
contained instructional cells, t^xt book-oriented secondary^ 
. media cells, an^,.afi^administrator-ori.ented strUctu ' - 

function best^ereas in another setting interdisciplinary 

team teaching instructional cells, multi-medi^ secondary cells, 

/ 3" ' ■ • * y " 

and a principal-teacher oriented ^administrative structure may \ 

- ■ ■ ■ * I . ■ • 

be deemed most advantageous and desirable; In ^ short, ther^ ^ 

» ■ ■ ■ " 

is no single best organizational structure and/or ' instructional 
^rocess> which meets all, the needs - of all educational systems > 
. and students - all of the time , . ' ' ■ 

b 

Educators must become 'aware of^ the" role (s) of media arid 

organization in the totality of the learning pro^ces^ They 

must become better acquainted with the function and educational 

consequence^s of structure and hardware/soft^re . They must 
* ' "» , 

■■ ' ■ " ^ ■ 

begin to experiment with and evaluate a^variety of techniques, 
and structures in order to construct the best program cof : * / 
instruction in a given setting. Thus, the task is clear. Teaoh^ 
preparatory programs and in-service programs ^ust prepare aspiring 
teacher trainees and Veterans of the class^'oom in primary §:rid . 



, . THE TEACHER AND CURRICULUM/INSTRUCTIjON • , ^ 

RICHARD 0.' PETERS, ED.D. i . 

Whlde teacher preparatory programs and in-service wor^itshgp' 
programs concentrate on skills development in general m.ethods 
and specific a^adBmic. "disciniin^s-of-knowledg^"-'-; Instruction 
for purposes of 'producing' 4*^lified classroom teachers | atten- 
tion should also be paid;to direct teacher awareness of anc^; 
invo^lyement with .curriculum planning, developmfent 3 and imple- 
mentation. j ' - V 

What is curriculum? What 13 instruction? .How are they 

■ ^ ■ ^ . \ 

alike? How are they different? How do they s^eparately and 
co^llectively effect learning? . 

1. CurricurUm , Simpljf defined, curriculum is*^ the educa- 
tional* blueprint^ the orgaMzatiohal "structure, for the ^day-to- 
day learning experiences of student]^ and teachers. 

2. Instruction . The iiistructional process, is primarily 
oriente^ toward pedagogical strategies and materials that can 

be employed to enhance learning both in-and-out of the classroom. 

. ■ { 

3. Both curriculum and iyistructlon are direct lyj related 
to lea<j?ning enrichment and skills development. To differing 
degrees of emphasis and c6n.6entration of efforts- and. time,* 
both^ instrucj^ional properties addre^tS themselves to the question 
of s'tructure and, sequences^ that is, the organizational and 
developmental character of the Learning process from Kindergarten 
through grade twelve. . ; 



1 - -0 
Reference is made to Arthur King and . John 'Brownell' s book, 

THE CURRICULUM AND THE DISCIPLINES OP KNOWLEDGE: A THEORY OP 

CURRICULUM PRACTICE, John Wiley ar^ -Sons^nc. New York, 1966, 



\ 

J . ■ 21. ■ , / 



instruc.tlonal strategies and courses-of-study . ( 



.4, WfaiXe curriculum ^gmpfaaslzes the organisation of ' 
disclplin§s-of-knbwledge and '^enrichment ^activities ^ Instruction 
Xs a reflnfement df, the organizational structure ^ InVa given ^ 

^ ■ ' - . ^ ' ' " • ' 

course-of-study 3 with, emphasis on plan book? organlzatlojft, ^ . V 
materials acquisition, tfeacher-mad.e and standardized testing^ 
teaching ^.Id devices and In^structio^al strategies. 

5' fiurrlculum and Instrnjictlon compliment ane anothe:f?. 

f ' - ' ■ 

Neither p'ic'operty can exist and properly funct^^on without the 

' ..." -0 ■ ■ . ' . • -. 

contlnueia support and exlstance of the^ o-ther." Instruction is 
part^of carj^iculum and curriculum is ^a» composite of several 

-c 

The affective, cognitive, and p^ycho-mbtor skills^ \ ^ 

development processes of a given school are incorpoijated into 
a multl-gpade currlciiilum. The strategies' and materials employed 
by classroom ieachers, to affect skills development, constitute 
jthe process of , -instruction. Combined, the properties of 
curri culu m- and instruction constitute the typical American 
educational 'sysUein^ This combinat'ion is exemplified in a , ^ 
typical K-6/7-8/9-12 3 K-6/7-9/10^12, or K-4/5-8/9-i2^ organlza^ 
tlonal structure. * - 

V There is no escaping the^ fact that, ^ today, more, and more * 
schdo^ systems are expecting their teachers to become c^iirectly 
involved in and ''know iedgable about curriculum planning and 
development. No longer is the classroom teacher, perceived 
simply a>s a dissenuinat'or 'of information that is to be found 
*in primary and secondary sources. Thus , collegeS/univarsity 
preparatory programs arid in-service workshop • programs must 
provide opportunities for teacher trainees^ and seasoned 
classroom veterans to gain exposure to, and direct experience 

- 22 
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' , ■ ■ . ' '■ ■ t ' ■ 

■With curriculum planning and development, 

^^ai^e are* several source materials that can form tbe \ 

b-asi"s of either a coilege/yial^erslty or in-serVlce workshop 

level curriculum exploration. ' course To mention but a few: 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT: THEORY AND PRACTICE, ^Hllda Taba, 
Harcourt , Brace .and .World, tnq^. , 1962. .. ^ - (f ' 

THE CURRICULUM AND THE DISCIPLINES OP KNOWLEDGE, Arthur 
King 'stnd John Brownell, ■ John WileyJ and Sons ^ Inc., I966. 

" . ' " , , ' ■'■ ■ ' V ■ ■ , ■ I • 

^ THE PLANNING OF, CHANGE , War r fen Bennis and Kenneth ^.enne,, , , 

Holt, Rinehart and Weston, Xnc ., .1 "969 (2nd editio^i) . 



TJJE EMERGENT IN CURRl1:JULUM, Gaj-l Inlow, John Wiley, and 
Sons, Inc., 1966. % < • 



CURRICULUM PLANNING: A NEW "APPROACH, Allyn anjd Bacon, Inc, 

" 197^.; \ \ ' ] : ■ . ■ 

. PREPARAING INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES, llobert P. Mager, 
^ Fearon Publishers, 1962. ■ 

- THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM, Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1974. 

Q ' • - ■ ^ 

THE: OPEN A.CCESS CURRICULUM, Allyn and Bacon^ 1-974. ^ 
Direct t-eacjbier involvement in curriculum planning and develop- 
ment accomplishes several important educational objectives - 



in-se^j 

As a result of direct involvement with curricul^im planning 



as related to teacher pre-service and in-serVi*ce education 



and development, classroom tearchers and student trainees will: 

<B ^ - . ■ 

1. gain experience in preparing curricula, 

^ \ 2. . develop an awareness of the importance of curriculum 

development in >the education process. 

«* - • ■ 

<^ '3. understand the nature and structure of curriculum 

^ . ^ " as an education blueprint for action and goals ^ 

accomplishment. \ ^ 

4. perceive the relationshi'p(s) between curriculum and 
» instruction. \ 



5.. develpp a keen awareness and understanding of .the need 
for clearly defined aiad stated goals and objectives. 



better Tinderstafid the rela*tioTishlp(s) between a parti 
cular aca)ieihlG 41scipllne-of-knowledge* or course-of-'- 
study and the t^otal sch'ool ^ curnlouiumi' the basis for 
role clariflcat^iorl within ^he educational . structure . 
pf a given school or system, ^ 



'V 



r 



T^HE MANY ROLES THE' CLASSROOM TEACHER > C : 

RICHARfi 0* PETERS, Ei:^.D. • - V " ' ^ 

In the- cpurse j)f a given sahobl day, both the elem^tarj^ ; . 
and secondary clas'sroom teacher wears many , hats" and plays ' -'^^^'i . 
urany rjDles^. / _v • ^ ' / 

It no longer suffices to perceive the classroo^S^^achr^ 
solely as a l| disciplinarian, 2) dls^semlnato^r of ■':lnf;orniajtlan\, 
3l guardian of knowledge arid wisdom', ^) collector -of .. liinch . ' 

V * • ' ^ ' * , . ^^^1 . , ' . - •■ 

and milk money, 5) playground babysitter, or 6) class /^4^v^a..s or. \ 
The gravity and nature ,of our -times; "has caught* -up with our . / ' 
Simplistic^* j^ocletal concept model of the teachexi asr * keeper-*: 

of-the-kidsfl". ■ 7 ' ^: ■ . ■ " V ' ^ ' - ' -V^-- /•'^^^ 

The mental of our national attitude and character -has . ' '* 
been hard'^ed on ,the anvil of World. War 11, the Korean' conf lict,^^^^^^;' .^^^ 
the threat of tiie- A-bomb, the Cold War, 'the Dallas, assassination 
of November 22, 1963'i the untimely deaths of Martin ^Luther King 
an'S Robert Kennedy, the Viet. Nam' crisis. Inflation and "recession, 
the rise of the drug culture, and lastly - the Watergate affair ^ 
with the resulting resignation of Richard M. Nixon^. Thus, dur ■ ■ 
naivete has been r^laced with a more-reallstiCp sometimes 
cynical, outlook regarding the battle for* day-to-day happiness 
and wetll-being. As alluded to by Nierenberg and Cal-ero"'", our 
discussron of the. concerns for and issues confront Ing^j^he state 
of the nation can no longer be. clouded by confusing, ambiglous 

catcjri phrases, misleading gestures, and trite/outdated cliches. 
— ^ ^ ' • * 

■ Reference to Gerard Nierenberg and Henry CaleBo's book, META-TALK 
GUIDE TO HIDDEN MEANINGS .IN CONVERSTATIONS> SlmoQ and- Schuster , 
New York, 1973- - 
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Now, as 'never 
nation as "one of the granitfe- ■pillars p 



before,* formal Education by the 



It is now «reaiized the- awareness and -kl iowledge are two' of the 



our established system. 



agains-t deceit,, oppression. 



v), 
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.most important sentinels whioh guurd 

an4 €yrann:feeal power . ; Elach/.bf us musf b^^-tptally;. prepared to 
take aaji. ^actjLye and intelligent role i|i t]^^^/af f of the nation. 
Our/ educatlotial , system can tie Ip - by lexposing students t9 ahd 
preparing tliem for\ life iri the. threei taxonomies^, thql ar^^ 

• / -.^ - . ■ ^ ■ ■ .!\ ■ ' ;;^Vy'' . ' ' ' ' ' 

cognitive, and pfsyx^ho-motor dgmalris 

: III' order t^p'^^f^ and skills 

(jevelbpirjpnt Q.f . students. - as wg|ll afs prpvide for their, •cognit^^ 
Enrichment , /the American cla^^r^om f teacher; must : 

1, ^ b.e prepared tb function in /each of the three -domains 
of Bloom arid Krathwohl * s tajc^inomy /of educational objectives. 

' . - ■ t : ■ ' '■' "•• .. / ' . ' , - ■ . ' 

» ' 2. hav^ gained practical experience in working with 
students in eaCh domain, . ahi^; ♦ . . 

3,. /possess an atti'tuaLi^ per- 
sonality which encourages^ i&f}, atifiospher^ of ^o^eness'^ iri- the 
alassroom thaV results in a ^mutual N<^eacher/student omest for 
knowledge and reason, * . ^ * ' ' • 

How ^c^n we "accoii^plish the psychological transformation 

■ ~ .' -. ' /r ' ~ ~ ; i ' '■ ' 

of the character of the A merican teacher In the mjnds of 

■■■ 1^^ . . • ^- - : . " ' • . . • . 

, te achers , students, parents, school boards, and the American 

society?. Wh at are the many roles of the typical American. > 

claasroom teacher? V - - 



One important way; be which tjpi'e conceptual gerbeption of 
the American teache^r' can be changed 'is direct contact, 
results iri exposure" , and the development l5>f an awareness ' of the 



Cohtact 



complex tasks performed by the classroom teachef during any 



given day. How can this, degree of contaot.be accompMs^hed? 

' ' ' ' ' ^ * . . " " ■ 

1. Open House and National Education Week activities. 

2. The organization of parents and teachers into P.T.A, 
P.T.O., etc. 

3 . Introductiofj of community /members into the classroom 
as teacher aids or helpers. 

^ 4. Introduction af- community members into the ciassrboffi 
as re.source people, guest speakers, etc'. 

5. "Film, slide,' and/or video tape presentations of 
classroom aativities made to community grx)ups, 
spcial clubs, and service' agencies . 
. - • \ ' ' ' • • ' 

■ 6^ Mass media campaigns — to draw public attention to- 
the accomplishments of the classroom and educational 
• programs - suing nev/spapdrs, radio, television, pos- 
ters, community group "presentations, open house, 
etc . ■ ' ' . 

ROLES . Teacher trainees must be made axvare of the fact that 

during the course of an academic ^ear the average American 

classroom teacher functions in many Interrelated roles'. 

The typical classroom teacher is . v.^ . ^ • 

1. an attitualnal, behavioral, andl:,^values- exemplary 
nnodel for students. v ^ - ^ 

2. an information resource person. 

3^. a guider of student Inquiry and learning. 

4. a confidant to students. 

5. an rexpert' ii a given disclpline-of- knowledge . 

6. ^a substitute parent. 

^ -7. a guardian of the community social standards. 

8. ah appraiser of progress and. evaluator of student- 
behavior and academic performance. \ * 

9. a program planner. * 

10. ; a tutor. ' . ' ' ■ , 

11. a disciplinarian. * 



,12, a group leader. -"^ . * 

IS'i an initiator of learning. ♦ \ 

Ih. a frijsnd./ v ' 

15. a record/grade keeper, ' § " . # 

16. a playground supervisor. . 

•17. a first aid expert. . ^ . ^ 

18. a mender of broken hearts and dreams*. ' * 

19. a guj.dance counselor . c ' - . 

20. a consult^t to parents. N 

'DiiVing the course of a day, a v/eek^ a month t- a total 

■school year, the ^/rerage classroom teacher is /called upon to 

play each role enumerated. The teacher trainee must be made 

■ ♦ • <f 

aware of this fact before he enters the profession, developing 

' • fl • ^ 

an awareness of these roles while on-the^ob is the wrong .tjime 

for discovery. The trainee must be exposed to the routihes 
of classroom teaching before, he signs his first teaching con- 
tract. • Thus 3" the teacher training institutions have a respon- 



sibility to expose their students to the f acts-of-life, as 
'related^ to classroom teaching,' during the course of their 
undergraduate studies. 
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